RICHELIEU
only followed the lines laid down by the far-sighted genius
of Richelieu.
Even more recently he had given evidence of his mari-
time knowledge, of his realisation of France's destined
share in maritime affairs. This was at the Assembly of
Notables held in Paris between December, 1626, and
February, 1627, six months before the English attack,
and at the time when Richelieu, on the alert and full of
suspicion, was already envisaging the new necessities of a
sea warfare. In that assemblage of bourgeois and financiers,
capable of understanding him and of pondering his ideas,
he insisted repeatedly on France's need for a fleet if she
was to regain her old renown: he pointed out that Spain,
simply through the power of her navy, had extended her
empire in the Levant and was drawing to herself the riches
of the Western world, that England's greatness depended
on her fleet, that the Netherlands would not exist without
theirs, that for them all the sea was the natural path along
which the provisions of the world flowed towards them,
whereas France, so richly endowed by nature with coast-
line and harbours, had to turn inwards upon herself, live
on her own substance, and lie exposed to all the insults of
foreign fleets and all the coalitions of maritime powers.
Day by day Richelieu reverted forcibly to this subject.
To him it was a matter of creating a new cast of mind,
which his listeners would propagate all over France.
Obviously the result could not become instantly perceptible,
but for the future it held promise of power, greatness,
riches. And the Cardinal, who could always combine
detailed concerns with wide general views, proposed to
the Notables a full practical policy.
A navy, he urged, must depend on a small number of
great companies; it is folly to leave small merchants to
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